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a good example of many similar careers. There is a quality about such men and women 
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Editor to KReader:- 


Tuer 1s ALways Room For New Ipzas. 
This is particularly true in the field of train- 
ing. Much of the work in training now 
going on in industry and business is sound 
enough but lacks full effectiveness because 
it is ‘‘served up"’ to the participants rather 
than “‘grabbed’’ by them. People who can 
be helped to feel the need for better ways 
of working or of supervising will profit 
more from the training offered them. In our 
next issue will be the second of a series of 
articles on ‘‘New Ideas in Training’’. The 
first appeared in October under the title 
‘Forced Leadership Training’’. Others will 
appear from month to month and all will 
be reprinted in a single volume, priced at 
$1.25. The author, Eugene E. Jennings, has 
worked out his ideas in actual training 
courses in industry, mostly in foreman 


groups. He also teaches in the Department 
of Industry, The Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 





MoTHER-SECRETARY IS THE NEWEST RE- 
cruiT in the business world. It is the latest 
solution of the current shortage of secre- 
taries, stenographers and typists. Collier's 
for November 8th carried a story ‘‘Home 
On the Typewriter’, by Lewellyn Miller. 
He describes a plan developed in Indian- 
apolis by Robert E. Trattner. Nothing 
could be simpler than Trattner’s idea. On 
the home end of the deal are numerous 
mothers who were once in the business 
world. They transcribe letters and memo- 
randa from machine-dictated material. On 
the other end of the line is Mr. Business Man 
who sits in his office and dictates into one 
of the many types of dictating machines. 

Trattner has organized both ends of the 
line. The business man pays a stated fee 
and the secretary is paid according to what 
she does. In between, Trattner has organ- 
ized a messenger service which conveys the 


dictation from Mr. Business Man to Mrs. 
Secretary and returns with the finished 
product. For the business man there is no 
such thing as rushing to finish before time 
for a secretary to go home, nor waiting for 
her in the office in the morning before she 
arrives. For the Secretary there are no tire- 
some trips to town, no expensive meals 
and—best of all—ao baby sitters. 





Wartinc WIAs, well known for his 
reports on what labor is thinking about, 
after working at machines himself, is wor- 
ried about attempts to measure accurately 
the soundness of a personnel program. He 
refers to the ‘‘Triple Audit’’ of employer- 
employee relations, so named by the In- 
dustrial Relations Staff at the University 
of Minnesota, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Dale Yoder. He is particularly dis- 
turbed by a statement such as the following, 
quoted from a University of Minnesota 
report describing the triple audit, which 
says ‘‘one of the most dependable findings 
in this pilot study is . . . the need for more 
measurement and better measuring de- 
vices."* 

Whiting Williams writes, ‘‘I have no 
reason to decry the use of the newer meth- 
ods of evaluation... the trouble is that 
these appear to make it unnecessary to give 
proper attention to those more difficult 
qualities of character and spirit required 
in every relationship between humans. 
There is no reason why a husband should 
not fulfill all the spirtual obligations of a 
Christian gentleman and also give his wife 
a mink coat at Christmas. Trouble arises 
only when he gets to figuring that the coat 
is an alibi worth its price! At any rate, I 
keep constantly running into situations 
where every conceivable packaged program 
and formal procedure is enforced but where, 
nevertheless, morale is low. In most such 
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cases the reasons, though in the realm of 
the intangibles, are surprisingly plain.” 

Whiting William's point is a good one: 
there are many things of the spirit in em- 
ployer-employee relations—as in all other 
departments of life—that defy precise 
measurement. On the other hand, I think 
he is being a little hard on the triple audit. 
Professor Yoder is advocating measurement 
where measurement is possible and this, I 
am sure, Whiting Williams did not mean 
to dispute. 

Too many personnel and industrial rela- 
tions programs go on from year to year 
without an audit of any kind. Nearly all 
of them could stand a good audit, which 
should include all the measurements that 
can be made and, in addition, a good look 
at the spiritual and other intangibles of the 
program. 





Be Kinp To Bscinners was the title of 
an article in Personnel Journal for October. 


It brought an unusual number of comments 
and “‘requests to reprint’’. Mrs. Blanche 
S. Eckles, who is Assistant Personnel 
Director of the Westminster Press writes: 

“The response to my recent article 
‘Be Kind to Beginners’’ which appeared 
in the current issue of the Journal has 
been very gratifying. My only disappoint- 
ment is that I am not able to supply the 
requests that are still coming in to me. 
I now have requests for copies totaling 
450—mostly from my friends and asso- 
ciates im various companies and or- 
ganizations. 

Certainly I have been astonished at 
such a response, but intensely gratified 
that so many personnel folks have mani- 
fested such interest in the subject of 
training their beginning office workers.”’ 





Tue CIO News, weekly publication of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
is still at it—saying things that are true 
but the implied meaning of which is quite 
different from the essential situation. The 


issue of November roth—the first after the 
election—teveals a chastened and puzzled 
editorial staff. Election results are reported 
factually and with the best possible grace 
under the circumstances. But on page 8 is 
the usual economic ‘‘twister’’. The Editor 
criticizes Benjamin Fairless, President of 
U. S. Steel, for praising corporate profits 
and deploring the size of the tax bill, 
pointing out that virtually all of it is 
passed on to customers. The Editor takes 
Mr. Fairless to task by remarking that 
“His own Company was earning greater 
profits than ever before in its history de- 
spite higher taxes.”’ 

What the CIO News Editor forgot to 
mention was that in the inflation of recent 
years the cost of replacement of plants and 
of building new ones has more than 
doubled. Consequently, the need for profits 
has at least doubled. In other words, the 
mere increase in profits has no significance 
taken by itself. Corporations need greater 
profits to maintain plants, dividends and 
purchasing power—which they are not 
able to do—in just the same way that labor 
needs higher wages to offset the increased 
cost of living through inflation. The only 
difference is that labor has made more 
progress in its fight with inflation than 
capital has been able to do. 





One oF Our SusscripTions goes to 
‘Fiction Library, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga.’’ It is somewhat 
startling that some people may regard 
Personnel Journal as fictional. I assure you, 
we do our best to keep it factual and to 
print as much practical material as we can 
get. We think it is a compliment to be in- 
cluded in such entertaining company as is 
to be found in fiction libraries. 





Your Eprror anp Assistant Epitor 
have just returned from a refreshing busi- 
ness-pleasure trip to the Pacific coast. 
(Anyone looking at the masthead of Per- 
sonnel Journal will see that the Assistant 
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Editor is a lady. Please be reassured; the 
Editor and the Assistant Editor are man 
and wife!) Our trip gave us countless op- 
portunities to renew friendships with per- 
sonnel and industrial relations people all 
up and down the coast. 

We started at Los Angeles where we 
were able to take in the Southern California 
Training Conference but were a few days 
too late to catch the wonderful conference 
held at Palm Springs each year by The 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
of Los Angeles, under the organizing dy- 
namo, ‘‘Mac’’ McKean. We even missed 
Mac himself. His friends said he had practi- 
cally knocked nimself out putting oa ‘‘the 
best Conference ever—as usual’’. We had 
the opportunity of attending one of the 
monthly dinner conferences at the PIRA— 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. When I went to that 
same conference last year I got the wrong 
address and wound up in a row of under- 
takers’ halls. Upon reaching the conference 
hall I learned that PIRA members were by 
no means ‘‘dead ones’’. 

This year’s was another great confer- 
ence, that heard Wade Shurtleff speak on a 
topic the sense of which was, ‘‘Don’t copy 
the industrial relations and personnel pro- 
gram of your competitor; he may be doing it 
wrong.’’ We were guests at the meeting 
through the kindness of Lawrence Cooper, 
of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
this year’s President and Paul W. Bell of 
the Times-Herald, program chairman. We 
had time for an excursion to Hollywood 
and a view of a TV show in action. The 
editor’s sister-in-law is Kate Lawson, who 
is in charge of costuming for the NBC 
Studios. 

Our next move brought us to San Fran- 
cisco, where we arrived on a Sunday at 
noon. We enjoyed San Francisco as always, 
but were a week too late for the annual 
conference at Berkeley put on by the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Association, where Everett 
Van Every presides so efficiently. 


After three days in San Francisco we 
moved on to Seattle, pausing only a day 
on our way to Victoria, B.C. There we 
spent 3 days at the annual conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Association. 
Victoria itself was delightful. The air was 
so fresh and bracing and everything seemed 
to look a little different to us—including 
the fact that the American dollar at that 
time was worth only 95¢ in Canadian 
money! Weren't those Canadians proud of 
their strong currency! 

One of the remarkable things about this 
conference was that everything was beauti- 
fully organized and a strong program was 
presented, but all of the work was done by 
representatives of the 21 companies who 
are Victoria members of the association. 
There were over 200 in attendance, plus 
more than 80 wives of members. There are 
many and much larger associations than 
the Victoria Chapter of the PNPMA, but 
very few of them have ever done such a job 
of conference organization. The conference 
next year will be at Seattle and they will 
have to “‘step on it’’ to do as good a job 
as the little Victoria chapter did this year. 

The conference was the 14th annual 
one held by PNPMA. It had the sobering 
title of ‘‘Unfinished Business’’. Chairman of 
the conference committee was A. R. Murray, 
who is Personnel Superintendent of the 
Victoria establishment of Hudson's Bay 
Company. It was held in the Empress 
Hotel, which had ample room and gave 
good service for the large number in attend- 
ance. Roy H. Lund is this year’s president 
of PNPMA. He is Personnel Supervisor of 
the B. C. Electric Railway Company, Ltd., 
Victoria. The able and energetic Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, Bill Ludders, 
was unavoidably absent, because of a recent 
promotion. It is the only time on record 
that his friends were sorry to see a man 
promoted. He is going to be unable to 
continue as Secretary-Treasurer of the asso- 
ciation because of the pressure of his new 
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duties. More details of the conference will 
be reported in our next issue. 





Tue Onto Bett TELEPHONE CoMPANY, 
Cleveland, publishes ‘‘Traffic Mirror’’ each 
month for the information of all manage- 
ment employees. Its contents relate entirely 
to personnel relations matters. The October 
issue quoted from “‘Skills In Conference 
Leadership’’ by Nathaniel Cantor, which 
appeared in the September issue of Person- 
nel Journal. Whitney A. Rudy wrote 
thanking us for permission to reprint. He 
writes enthusiastically about Dr. Cantor's 
writings. He says, ‘He is one of the reasons 
for the excellence and acceptance of Per- 
sonnel Journal. Keep him on the team!’ 





ANOTHER TRAINING ARTICLE which has 
been copied and mentioned a number of 
times is ‘Management Training, Beginning 
At the Top’ by G. A. Joines, which ap- 
peared in Personnel Journal for July-August. 
Milon Brown, Chief of the Supervisory 


Development Branch of the Army Office 
of Civilian Personnel, writes for permission 
to distribute copies of Mr. Joines article 
to the Army's Civilian Personnel Offices 
throughout the world. We sure do get 
around! 





HuMaAN OrGanizatTIon is the quarterly 
Journal of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology, 61 W. 55th Street, New York. An 
interesting article in the Spring 1952 issue 
is “‘A Case Study of Union Participation 
and Technological Change’’. This is a 
study of the rise and fall in importance of 
the machine polisher in an eastern manu- 
facturing Company. It studied the informal 
groups within the department itself and the 
leadership of those groups, showing the 
effects of industrial change on leadership 
and group interrelationships. There is a 
good deal of material of this kind being 
produced each year, much of which would 
be worth the attention of thoughtful per- 
sonnel and industrial relations people. 


PersonaL Freepom is the battle cry of 
all who oppose Communism. How many 
business and industrial men who talk this 
way have examined their own actions? Do 
you, Mr. Industrial Executive, give proper 
freedom to your own employees? One place 
in industry where very little freedom exists 
is in the administration of salary and wage 
increases. To make myself clear it must be 
explained that I refer to those situations in 
which increases are awarded for merit in 
the performance of the job. In so many 
cases the big boss or some committee of top 
executives approves all awards of salary or 
wage increases. 

Many a time I have heard this process 
described in a company where the chief 
executive or salary committee passes final 
judgment. Nearly always the description 
winds up with this statement ‘‘I don’t see 
how they can do it; they hardly know a 
single one of the employees on whom they 
are passing judgment.” 

Modern salary administration provides 
a means whereby the direct superior can 
award salary increases. If you have a hun- 
dred salaried employees, you probably have 
at least five supervisors directly overseeing 
their work. Instead of doing it all yourself, 
why don’t you give each of these super- 
visors the proper guidance, policy and 
control and then let him or her award the 
increases? 

How. much more effective this would 
be in keeping up production. The employee 
wouldn't be looking over the head of his 
immediate boss to somebody up the line for 
an increase. Here are the things your super- 
visors need if they are going to be able to 
efficiently and properly give increases to 
their own people. 

1. Salary minimums and maximums, pro- 
vided by job evaluation. 
. Efficient merit rating. 
. Salary increase budgets. 
4. Written employee policies. 

If these four “‘tools’’ are provided it 

will be possible for every supervisor to ad- 
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minister his own program of salary in- 
creases and still keep costs in line. If he has 
a budget to work with then he will only 
have so much money to spend for increases. 
That means he’s got to put them where 
they will do the most good. And if he 
spends his money unwisely he won't have 
any left when the next salary increase time 
comes around. 

Think it over. Do you give freedom to 
your Own supervisors—not only in granting 
salary increases but in other ways? 





RECOGNITION FOR GOOD ATTENDANCE 
in the office is not a common practice. 
However, Miss Lee Falk writes that her 
employer, The Arthur Kahn Company, Inc., 
textile converters of New York City, finds 
that it pays to recognize a good attendance 
record. 

She says, ‘“With a staff of only 23 
employees, each one’s work is important, 
even though there is always someone in 
every department who knows the other 
fellow’s work. Since we put in our attend- 
ance bonus plan about five years ago, we 
have found that our absenteeism has de- 
creased considerably. This is a simple for- 
mula of allowing a half day credit per 
month to each employee every year, which 
may be taken as leave the following years, 
or is payable in equivalent salary. There is a 
graduated scale dating from month of 
employment as follows: 

Perfect attendance—6 days leave 

Absent 1 day —5 days leave 

Absent2 days —4 days leave 

Absent 3 days —+3 days leave 

Absent 4days —2 days leave 

Absent 5 days —x1 days leave 

“Certificates for this bonus are handed 
to eligibles at our annual Xmas dinner. 
Whereas formerly employees who woke up 
with a slight headache, or had been out 
late the night before, might decide to take 
the day off, now they prefer to come in and 
accumulate leave which they can use for 
pleasant diversion or any personal reason. 


“It is true that once an employee has 
been absent 6 days there is no incentive for 
him to keep up a good attendance. However 
this plan does help to compensate those 
who manage to come in every day. The 
morale in the office is much higher when 
the steady attenders realize that those who 
stay out frequently have lost something by 
so doing. 

“Our formula for sick leave with pay 
is about the average of other firms, and on 
only one occasion have we had to make a 
dismissal because of excessive absenteeism. 
The best feature of an attendance bonus 
plan is getting the employee in to work 
when you need him, and letting him have 
time off that is planned for so that his work 
is covered and his desk does not fall behind 
due to an unexpected absence."’ 

While a good many organizations use 
a plan of this kind, it is relatively un- 
common considering the total number of 
office organizations. In this case it seems to 
pay off. 





How MUCH BETTER we would get along 
with our fellows if we could be a little 
humble. The famous lines of Robert Burns 
come to mind. 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 

Nowadays a great many young people 
try to get by on bluff. That attitude is 
better expressed by the hope that others 
may see me as I see myself. I’m not sure of 
the exact wording, but I remember a parody 
expressing this bold sentiment which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post some 
years ago. It went something like this: 

“Oh wad some power to others gie 
To see myself as I see me.” 


Wud Mag 








“What's in it for me?’’ That’s what workers need 
to know, to spur them to maximum production. 
The author tells how his company gets its peo- 
ple’s fullest cooperation. The article is part of a 
talk made to a group of high executives. 


Incentive to Production 


By Ricuarp P. Errtincer, 
President, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 


NLY workers, producing in excess of what they consume, can provide for 
themselves or others the security and welfare benefits they want. So our 
problem is to give the worker an incentive to produce that excess. The Twen- 

tieth Century Fund made the statement that: 
‘Production is pretty much what the worker wants it to be. The worker must 
himself want to see greater production before it is realized. If he thinks that 
greater production means greater achievement of the things he wants—secu- 
rity, advancement and dignity, he will produce. If he thinks greater produc- 
tion will not bring him such things, he will produce only up to a standard 
below which he is afraid to fall.’ 

American business has set living standards far beyond those ever before seen. 
American business has been responsible in large part for winning two great wars, 
has shown the rest of the world how to produce for the benefit of all the people. 
American business now faces the challenge of showing the way out of the trend 
toward socialism and the welfare state: a way out that will enable the worker to 
get more than he can hope to get through Government agencies. 

I should like to indicate some of the things American business can do to en- 
courage workers to provide for themselves what they really want. Now, it must 
be obvious that security, growth, and whatever else is wanted depends on whether 
or not the business is making a profit. That idea must first be thoroughly sold to the 
employees, as the basis for any plan. Without profits, you cannot have funds to pro- 
vide for permanent employment security and expansion, with the resultant oppor- 
tunity for the individual to advance. Profits shared with the employee can provide 
most of the things he wants—and also increase production for the benefit of all. 

There are two kinds of profit-sharing. One is current, in which a share of the 
profits is divided up and distributed each year. This undoubtedly provides a current 
incentive in encouraging employees to take a greater interest in their jobs and to 
have a better “‘team"’ spirit, for all are working to increase the company’s profits. 
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But it has certain disadvantages: The employee may take the plan for granted 
when he receives his share regularly year after year. And if his share goes down one 
year, he may be seriously disappointed, particularly if he has‘‘ spent’’ it in advance 
of actually receiving it. The second kind of profit-sharing is the so-called deferred 
plan. There are a great many variations and some legal limitations of such plans. 


ExAMPLE OF DEFERRED Prorit SHARING 


One deferred plan I have in mind works this way. Fifteen per cent of the pay- 
roll, but not in excess of 20 per cent of the profits before taxes, is turned over to an 
outside trustee, who holds it in trust for the employees. No matter what happens 
to the corporation, this fund remains untouchable, except by the employees. 

If profit before taxes is $100,000, then 20 per cent of it, or $20,000, is put into 
profit-sharing. Under the tax law, this $20,000 is a proper tax deduction. If the 
corporation pays a 50 per cent income tax, the $20,000 payment to profit-sharing 
obviously reduces net profit after taxes by only $10,000. 

Now assume that an employee has a salary of $4,000, and that profits have been 
large enough to enable the corporation to put in the maximum contribution. Put- 
ting aside an amount equal to 15 per cent of his pay means that $600 is put in for 
that employee. That is in addition to his salary. 

Now he can leave that $600 and each subsequent contribution in the fund to 
accumulate until he retires, or to be paid to his beneficiaries in case of his death, or 


he can draw out a certain percentage each year. If he leaves before retirement or 
death, the part in excess of what he is allowed to draw annually (in this case ‘10 
per cent a year) remains in the fund for the benefit of employees who stay with the 
company. 

Experience with this fund, invested, shows that each employee's share in- 
creases Over 10 per cent a year. So at the end of five years, this $4000-a-year em- 
ployee would have $4,500 in the fund: 


1oth year 30th year 

15th year 35th year 

2oth year 

25th year 

One of the reasons the amount increases so rapidly is that a profit-sharing trust 
pays no taxes on its income. Moreover, if the individual employee waits and draws 
down his entire share at one time on retirement, he pays only a long-term capital 
gains tax which, as you know, is substantially less than the regular income tax. 
In fact, under the present law the maximum tax would be 26 per cent. 

The figures given are based on his taking out nothing until he retires. Now, 
he could have drawn down a substantial amount each year if he had wanted to. 

or example, the employee were a young girl, she could have drawn down a 
If, f le, th loy young girl, sh ld have d d 
pretty good sum when she got married. Or if there were illness in the family, the 
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fund could have been a fine emergency reserve. And of course, if the employee died 
after 20 years, his family would get the $34,400. Or if he became totally disabled 
from heart disease, cancer, or the like, he would have received the entire amount 
at the time. 


Gives EMPLOYEES THE FEELING OF BELONGING 


Now that is typical of the kind of security that can be provided by business. 
Such a plan gives the employee the kind of security he wants. It gives him the feel- 
ing of belonging, of participating in the business. It encourages him to watch 
Prorits, to do everything in his power to see that waste is eliminated, to increase 
profitable sales, and to work for his share of the profits. 

It also helps the enterprise to increase profits, which in turn may be re-invested 
in the business to expand it and to provide opportunity to the employee to ad- 
vance in a dynamic, growing organization. The resultant success of the enterprise 
also enables it to provide much more steady and permanent employment for all. 

The truth of this is demonstrated by the fact that corporations that have pio- 
neered the way and have done the most in this field have been outstandingly suc- 
successful. You are familiar with the outstanding success of compani¢s like Procter 
and Gamble, Sears-Roebuck, Pitney-Bowes, Joslyn, and Hormel—to mention only 
a few. And our own company, starting with nothing except an idea and a will to 
work and to apply these principles, has become one of the world’s largest book 
publishers in a relatively few years. 

The profit-sharing plan is only one method business is using successfuliy to 
implement the economic rights of the individual. We and other businesses provide, 
in addition to profit-sharing, a pension plan. In some instances the employer pays 
all the costs; in others, part. In our case, we contribute an average of more than $2 
for each $1 the employee pays for pension. Then, to encourage and help employees 
to acquire homes, there are home finance plans. In our case, we lend up to go per 
cent of the appraised value of a home and charge only 2 per cent intcrest. 

We also found that younger married men with children needed more protection 
for their families during the early years of their participation in the profit-sharing 
fund than the fund provided. So we developed what we call the ‘’Split-Dollar In- 
surance Program.”’ This is in addition to and separate from the customary group 
insurance program, under which an employee can take out a $1,000 policy at the 
cost of $7.20 a year. The Split-Dollar Insurance Plan enables the employee to take 
out a substantial amount of insurance and pay less per dollar of insurance protection 


than under the group program. Each year the employer pays the insurance company 
the cash surrender value of the policy; while each year the insured employee pays 
only the difference between the actual premium and the amount the employer has 
paid—if there is any difference. On the death of the insured employee, the employer 
is reimbursed by receiving the cash surrender value, and the beneficiary of the in- 
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sured employee receives the face value of the policy less the amount paid to the 
employer for reimbursement of his payment. 


INsuRANCE Costs EmMpLtoyeeE NotHinG AFrrer 7 YEARS 


How this works out to the benefit of the employee is best shown by taking the 
typical case of a 34-year-old employee. Under this plan he would pay $24.56 per 
thousand dollars of insurance the first year, and thereafter he would pay: 

$11.77 in the 2nd year $1.14.in the 5th year 
2.05 in the 3rd year .72 in the 6th year 
1.59 in the 4th year .28 in the 7th year 
$o in the 8th year 
And for the rest of his life he doesn't have to pay anything. In short, for the first 
seven years he is paying an average premium of $6.02 per thousand and thereafter 
pays nothing and gets protection for the balance of his life. The cost to the em- 
ployer is merely the cost of interest on the money it advances on the policy. 

As I have indicated, all these plans also encourage the employee to work hard 
for the growth of the business, which in turn provides the opportunity to the em- 
ployee to advance in a dynamic, growing organization. 

Business leaders generally have failed to live up to their obligation to see that 
the worker has the opportunity to work continuously at good wages, and to accu- 
mulate something beyond his immediate needs; and has also neglected its obliga- 


tion and opportunity to provide the worker with the incentive to make this pos- 
sible. 


NOW is the time for business to act. With bold, enlightened action, business 
can recapture the position of leadership in the economic social-welfare field it has 
almost lost by default. This is the challenge for business to accept—because it is 
profitable to do so, and because it is a way to preserve the way of life that has given 
America the world’s highest living standards, and preserved the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual. 








The keeping ot personnel records is one of the 
most important functions of the personnel depart- 
ment. Efficiency and economy helps sell the de- 
partment. The writer tells how companies might 
improve their methods and at the same time save 
thousands yearly. 


Better Personnel Records At 
Less Cost——At Ford 


By Witrrep J. O’SuLtivan, 
Manager, Hourly Personnel Department, Industrial Relations Staff 
Ford Motor Company 


a more efficient Hourly Personnel Records system. During the course of 

the analysis leading to the revised system, existing methods of main- 
taining records within the company were re-examined. Records systems used at 
other companies were studied. In addition, new types of filing equipment and 
office machines were looked into. 

Three of the forms designed for the new system include: 

1. An 8” x 10” status card developed to maintain a chronological history of 
each employee's record. This card is filed in badge number order and is 
housed in a card record desk to facilitate posting and reference. 

. A durable personnel jacket is filed alphabetically in a fireproof cabinet. 
This jacket holds forms used in processing status changes. 

. A consolidated status change form designed with snap-out carbon for proc- 
essing of transactions such as hires, rate changes, transfers, occupation 
changes and terminations. The original and three carbons are made at one 


iS pee the last year the Ford Motor Company has devised and field-tested 


time. 
ADVANTAGES OF NEW REVISED RECORDS SYSTEM 


Results of field tests for the past year in several different locations within the 
company indicate that the revised system has numerous advantages over the one 
formerly used. 

Among these advantages are: 

1. Properly sequenced forms permit more rapid posting, greater accuracy, and 

easier verification. 
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. Elimination of more than twenty forms with resultant savings in requisi- 


tioning, purchasing, stocking and shipping. 


. Increased security provided for vital records by use of fireproof equipment. 
. Improved methods developed and more efficient equipment adopted with 


Cuamees 


the aid of time studies. 
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5- Introduction of carbon snap-out forms results in easier processing of trans- 

actions. 

6. Rapid conversion from the old to the new system is facilitated by machine 

posting and complete conversion and training procedures. 

. The improvement in employee records provides numerous long-range ad- 
vantages, including elimination of additional forms and improved inactive 
record files. 

Our studies leading to the development of a revised system indicate that a 
careful analysis of methods and forms used in processing personnel transactions 
might lead to substantial savings in many companies. In view of the large number 
of transactions processed in large corporations, such savings could easily amount to 
thousands of dollars annually. 
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“What part of your work gives you the most 
trouble? What kinds of cussedness give you the 
biggest headaches in dealing with other people? 
Would you like to join with other company su- 
pervisors in an informal discussion group to see 
whether, together, we can find some answers?”’ 
Unless supervisors are brought into the act with 
some such questions, says the author, any super- 
visory training program has two strikes against 
it at-the very outset. 


Don't Blame Your Supervisors 


By J. H. Jorpan, Ass’t. Personnel Manager 
Atlas Powder Company, Explosives Dep't. 


HEN plans go wrong and workers fail to measure up, there appears to be 

a growing trend to put most of the blame on front-line supervision. As a 

result there is great emphasis on many and varied training programs de- 
signed to make the supervisor more effective in his human relations and produc- 
tion role. 

Possibly no subject is receiving more attention from management today than 
this problem of supervisory training. We must have trained supervisors and no 
amount of time, money and effort seems too great to get them. But the sad and 
rather surprising thing about it is that the results often aren’t worth the effort. 

Why? Because of the simple fact that the people who have the greatest knowl- 
edge of what kind of training supervisors need aren’t even consulted. Neither the 
content of the programs nor the means to carry them out are open to discussion by 
these people. Who comprise this neglected group? None other than the front line 
supervisors themselves. 


No Arrempt To Finp Waat Supervisors WANT 


All too often supervisory training programs start out in the office of one of the 
top executives of the company. He suddenly decides to ‘‘ give our supervisors some 
training.’’ With this simple objective as the sole guide, orders are given and the 
wheels begin to turn. The personnel and training directors scurry about, gathering 
information about what other companies are doing. They read articles in personnel 
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and training publications and attend hurry-up conferences in supervisory training. 

Finally the program is ready. The training director proudly presents the finished 
package to the personnel director. He in turn rushes it to the executive who started 
the whole thing and proudly exclaims, ** Here it is!’’ 

Soon, in spread-out plants and locations, over-worked and tired supervisors 
are herded into conference rooms and are greeted with, ‘‘ You fellows need some 
training. Starting today we begin a supervisory training program. We'll meet here 
two hours a day once a week and help you to find out what you're doing wrong. 
You'll then be given assignments and problems to work over in your free time and 
to bring back for discussion. Any questions? O.K. Today, it says here, we'll show 
you how to handle the neurotic individual. Now... .”’ 


Supervisors HAvE PLenty to Say AMONG THEMSELVES 


After two hours of being told how to handle an individual case that will prob- 
ably not come up again for years, the supervisors straggle out and their comments 
at lunch are worth listening to. ‘‘ How does that so-and-so know we need training? 
He never gets out of his office except at lunch."’ ‘I can’t spend two hours away from 
work on this foolishness’, puts in another disgruntled supervisor. ‘‘ What a course 
we're taking. I'd like to get some training in job instruction and record keeping.”’ 
**So would I’’, comments another. 

And so it goes. Idea after idea comes forth but dies aborning because manage- 
ment just isn't listening. 

Here is the proper starting point for any good supervisory training program. The 
supervisors themselves know many of their own needs and shortcomings. From them, 
if invited, can come suggestions to make the program genuinely worthwhile. Among 
them may be thoughts on when to hold the conferences so as not to interfere with 
production; immediate training that supervisors want and eageriy look forward to 
receiving; practical difficulties that the training director has overlooked. 

All these are lost when supervisors have no part in setting up the program. And, 
what is more important, supervisory acceptance of the program which is so essential 
to its success is never won. Frustration builds up. Soon it may turn to positive aver- 
sion to any training and the failure of any projected program. 

Something like this awaits all training programs that do not take into con- 
sideration the ideas of the people to be trained. We, in personnel work, criticize our 
production people for their poor communications, while at the same time neglecting 
our own. Supervisors must and should be consulted in formulating any training 
program for them. By the use of conferences, informal discussions, and interviews 
their suggestions must be sought out and used. 

Where do they feel a training need? When is the best time to hold the sessions? 
What methods do they feel contribute most when they attend training classes? 
These few questions are merely suggestive of many which can lead to the effective 
organization and conduct of the program. Most importantly, asking such ques- 
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tions gains supervisory acceptance and support, because supervisors then look upon 
the program as partly a product of their own creation. 

We recognize that workers want a voice in determining relationships which 
affect their well-being. We need to remember this simple principle and apply it when 
we plan our supervisory training program. Consult the supervisor. Listen to him. 
Get his ideas and suggestions. Explain the need for and the expected results of 
training. Seek to gain his support and receive his criticisms. Use all his good ideas 
and explain why his others are rejected. 

If you fail to develop a feeling of participation by consulting the trainees—if 
you don’t welcome their advice and criticism, if you don't subscribe to the idea 
that the success of the program depends upon its being accepted; then, ‘don't blame 
your Supervisors’. 
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You pay your people a good deal more than shows 
up in their pay envelopes. A lot of companies 
have tried many ways to get the point across. 
This article describes one of the best ways we've 
heard of ...and it’s not copyrighted! 


These $2 Bills Were Lucky 


By Jonn R. McNutty, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Husky Oil Company, Cody, Wyoming 


T's easy to fall into the habit of regarding your take-home pay as your whole 
salary—to forget how much is deducted for taxes and various items for your 
ultimate security and benefit. Our people, we thought, needed reminding. A 

novel procedure was devised to remind them and to portray dramatically some 
other facts of interest to our employees and community. 

Our bank made arrangements with a Federal Reserve bank to obtain $40,000 
in $2 bills, for a cash payday for Husky employees in Cody. This supply of *‘ race- 
track specialties’’ constituted the major portion of bills in this denomination from 
the Mississippi River to California. The bills created quite a stir in this land where 
people ordinarily jingle silver dollars in their pockets. 


Emptoyezs Recetvep THEIR WHOLE Pay, WitHout DepucrTions 


At 7 A.M. on payday morning, the County Sheriff and representatives of Husky 
pulled their cars up to the bank, and early risers saw the delivery of two large steel 
boxes containing some twenty thousand $2 bills. The armed sheriff watched as 
almost 200 employees were given their semi-monthly gross pay with the bills. He 
watched the employees pay back their deductions for income tax, social security, 
group insurance, retirement and other deductions in $2 bills. 

After passing through the cash pay lines, employees gathered in groups of 
fifteen for a demonstration of just what their deductions went for. Cost to the com- 
pany and to the employees of the various benefit plans was vividly portrayed by 
the use of colored charts. Some of the employees were surprised to see that, in addi- 
tion to their own deductions toward employee benefits, the company spends on 
employee benefit plans about $124,000.00 above the million-dollar annual payroll. 
Some of the people were surprised to see that the entire costs of Workmen's Com- 
pensation and Unemployment Compensation are paid by the employer. 

The Industrial Relations Department not only showed employees what em- 
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ployee benefits cost, but also what direct benefits they receive from the various 
plans. Booklets describing these benefits were passed out for further study. 

Probably the most effective part of the entire procedure was the explanation 
of the company’s Annual Report. Since more than sixty per cent of eligible em- 
ployees are stockholders of the company, under an employee Stock Option plan, 
this was in the nature of a report to stockholders. The workers were shown by the 
use of $2 bills what the company’s income and cost of doing business had been for 
the previous fiscal year. Many eyebrows were raised when they saw that only one 
$2 bill was left as net earnings, from a total of fifty such bills which served to repre- 
sent income. The fact that most employers receive profits of 5% or less was em- 
phasized. The profit over investment was compared to that of a newsboy or a small 
grocery store. 


STOCKHOLDER Empioyees INvITED To AsK QUESTIONS 


Questions were encouraged and the lively interest shown indicated the em- 
ployee’s appreciation of the facts presented. Employees asking how they could 
contribute to the reduction of operating and other costs suggested one way in which 
the meetings were well worthwhile. 

Reaction of the public to the cash payday was beyond concuniain. The trail 
of the Husky employees’ money was visible evidence to merchants in the com- 
munity (of some 4,000 persons) of the impact of an industrial payroll. Some of the 
$2 bills were gathered by collectors—some saved for Christmas presents. Corners on 
some of the bills were clipped by superstitious recipients. 

Cash paydays have been conducted before but none in this area got as much 
attention. Newspapers and radio carried the story. Inquiries as to just how the pay- 
roll was handled poured in to the company. 

M. R. McArthur, Vice President, felt the project was particularly successful 


in giving a better understanding of some of the costs of doing business. At the end 
of a ten hour day, the sheriff, who witnessed the entire procedure, didn’t 
say: ‘ Brother, can you spare a $2 bill?’’ He said: ‘‘I hope no one else wants to pay 
a payroll like that in cash for a long, long time!’’ 








Boundless energy and ‘“‘drive’’ lead to success in 
personnel work as surely as in any other calling. 
This is the story of Ray Livingstone, his com- 
pany’s first Director of Personnel at 27, his city’s 
“outstanding young man””’ six years later. 


Human Relations Specialist 
and Good Citizen 


By Wape E. SHuRTLEFF 


Human Relations for Thompson Products, Inc. has been in charge of his 

company’s human relations program for the past 18 yeats. Yet he is only 45. 

Ray's story is one of ceaseless activity. In high-school days he became interested 

in radio and built a number of sets. At 16 he received a radio operator's license. 

During summers he worked with a surveyor’s gang. Between terms at Case Institute 

of Technology, Cleveland, he fired on a lake steamer to toughen himself for varsity 

football. At the middle ot his junior year he left school to go to work ina steel mill, 
first as an inspector, then as a laborer at an open hearth furnace. 


Di of Cleveland personnel men, Raymond Livingstone, Vice President of 


STARTED WitTH Company As Pusiiciry MANAGER 


Subsequently he went to work for the Cleveland Plain Dealer as a reporter, and 
in his spare time he learned to fly. Two and a half years later, in 1929, he joined 
Thompson Products as publicity manager. Following positions in manufacturing 
and sales, in 1934 at the age of 27 he was named the company’s first Director of 
Personnel. 

‘* Even at the age of 18,’ the Plain Dealer said in an article about him recently, 
‘Livingstone had begun to analyze people in an unusual manner. Labor was never 
a commodity with him. He felt an attraction toward his fellow workers and was 
able to discern the qualities which, when properly seen and recognized, will produce 
the finest sort of worker-management relations.”’ 

In 1940 he was named outstanding young man of the year by the Cleveland 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He was elected to his present position as Vice Presi- 
dent—Human Relations, in November 1942, at the age of 35. In this capacity he is 
responsible for overall guidance of the company’s employment, industrial training, 
labor relations, employee publications, and the social and athletic activities in all 
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plants of the company—a comprehensive personnel program which he has evolved 
and which has brought national recognition to him and the company. 

‘‘We want to obtain and maintain a happy, efficient working force—get a gang 
of guys that like us and whom we like, and who are a hard-hitting, efficient outfit,"’ 
Livingstone said in an early and informal presentation of the company’s industrial 
relations policy.‘ We want everyone to enjoy his work. We want to make Thompson 
Products a friendly place.” 

Thompson Products is a leading manufacturer of automotive and aircraft parts, 
valves and accessories, with plants in five cities, employing about 20,000 men and 
women. The great bulk of its operations are centered in Cleveland at the huge Tapco 
plant (Thompson Aircraft Products Company). 

For years the Tapco plant was the organizing target of the UAW-CIO. The 
organizing attempts blew up several years ago when officers of the international 
union fell to fighting among themselves on the convention floor over who was re- 
sponsible for failure, despite union expenditures in excess of $1,000,000, to organize 
Tapco employees. 


Company Makes A Piepce To Its Prope 


Perhaps the greatest factor in Thompson Products’ outstanding success in main- 
taining a ‘‘friendly place’’ to work has been management's rigid adherence to the 
letter and spirit of the company’s formal industrial relations policy. It is in the form 
of a statement entitled ‘‘Our Pledge’’. Its text follows: 

‘‘We pledge, so long as the affairs of this company are in our hands, that the 
following principles will govern our relations with members of the organization: 

1. We will pay wages equal to, or better than, prevailing rates in the area for 

the occupation. Any employee, or group of employees, at any time may 
request a wage survey to verify the fairness of any rate. 

. With friendliness, we will meet with employees or spokesmen from any group 
or department to discuss any requested improvements in conditions, hours, 
policies, or practices. 

. Any grievances will be fairly and promptly settled through steps provided 
by the Grievance Procedure posted in all departments. Employees may ap- 
point a fellow employee as spokesman if they desire. 

. General conditions such as vacations, overtime, seniority, rest periods, safety, 
cleanliness, and employee accommodations will be constantly improved and 
will always equal, or exceed, prevailing community practice. 

. We will devote our best efforts and thinking to the building of a growing 
business within which will prevail an atmosphere of friendship and harmony 
with steady jobs and opportunity for all.” 

Frederick C. Crawford, head of the company, on the tenth anniversary of his 
presidency, said, ‘‘We established a personnel division to weld an organization of 
happy workers, sympathetic with the problems of management, and thoroughly 
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informed at all times on what management is thinking and trying to do. 

“No activity of our company is more essential, we believe, than personnel. It 
is the new, dynamic function of modern industry—permanent and indispensable as 
engineering, research, production, selling or finance.”’ 


PERSONNEL As ImporTANT As ANy OTHER MANAGEMENT FUNCTION 


And in 1942 when Livingstone was elected vice president, Crawford said: 

‘‘ American industry has been through a number of stages: there was the pioneer 
age, the sales-genius age, and the engineer age. Now, I think we are entering, or 
have already entered and failed to realize it, the age of human relations—a time 
in which a ‘Vice President of Human Relations’ takes a place on an equality with 
all other members of management.” 

Ray Livingstone stands five feet, 10 inches tall, weighs 175 pounds. His manner 
is pleasant, but he gives the impression of great tenacity without being truculent. 
He was married in 1934 and has two children. 

A dynamic speaker, he is well known to personnel people, having appeared 
often before such groups as the National Association of Manufacturers, American 
Management Association, National Industrial Conference Board, and numerous other 
business associations, college and university groups. In his hometown of Cleveland 
he has not hesitated to engage in public debates with labor leaders. 

As an outstanding authority in the field of labor relations, he has testified before 
committees of both houses of Congress and the Ohio Legislature in connection with 
labor legislation. 

He takes his obligations as a citizen seriously, and is active in numerous Civic 
posts. As a member of the Cuyahoga County Republican Executive Committee, he 
took an active part in the recent campaign. He also played an important part in the 
1952 Cleveland Community Fund drive. He served as industrial chairman of the 
successful $9 million Greater Cleveland Hospital Fund campaign, as vice chairman 
of the Cleveland Occupational Planning Committee, as member of the Citizens 
Transit Charter Amendment Committee, and is a director of the Case Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Real Property Inventory of Cleveland, Cleveland Citizens League, Greater 
Cleveland Council—Boy Scouts of America, and is Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Euclid-Glenville Hospital, to mention but a few of his many activities. 





STOTOI NES 


Can Employees Be Prepared for Retirement? 


For day-dreaming, for idle speculation, 
surely there is no subject that should be 
more attractive than the idea of retirement. 
But as for actually retiring, the more you 
see of books on the subject the plainer it 
becomes that there must be flies in the oint- 
ment—or “‘bugs’’ in your thinking. The 
authors “protest too much’’. Most of them 
take a lot of time to reassure us that life 
can still be beautiful after retirement if 
we'll only follow their prescriptions. 

The fly in the retirement ointment is 
identified by Paul W. Boynton in his Six 
Ways to Retire (Harper & Brothers, 1952, 
145 pages, $2.50). In the last sentence of 
his preface, a sentence that’s repeated on 
page 3, he says: “‘Retirement is like getting a 
job—you have to work at it’’. The italics are 
Mr. Boynton’s. 

It is this very necessity—the necessity 
for each individual to think, to look ahead, 
to work actively toward his own retire- 
ment—that makes it extremely difficult for 
the personnel man, however good his in- 
tentions, to help employees prepare for 
retirement. Someone has said that people 
will go to practically any lengths to avoid 
real thinking. Without hard and soundly 
constructive thinking somewhere along the 
line, preferably quite early, most of us will 
keep on going into retirement unprepared— 
financially, mentally, physically and emo- 
tionally. 

We do not mean to imply that Six Ways 
to Retire is a depressing book. It isn’t. Ob- 
viously, the author is a realist, but he’s 
optimistic throughout. Thought of in the 
right way, he says, retirement gives a 
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golden opportunity to start a new life— 
the life you've always looked forward to. 
He thinks most of us have far greater 
capacity both for accomplishment and for 
happiness than we realize. Successful retire- 
ment is a matter of facing up to facts, get- 
ting well acquainted with ourselves and 
our capabilities, thinking things through, 
arriving at a few decisions, pre-testing, 
experimenting. 


Mr. Boynton’s “‘Srx Ways’’ 


This book covers the ground as com- 
pletely as any we have seen. In the begin- 
ning, the author points out that he is talk- 
ing about active retirement, not sitting by 
the fireside waiting for the grim reaper. 
In case you're curious about the ‘‘six ways’’, 
here they are. (1) Retirement to a new full- 
time career. (2) Retirement to a part-time 
occupation that will supplement income. 
(3) Retirement to creative activity, avoca- 
tions, hobbies. (4) Retirement to public 
services for community or nation. (5) Re- 
tirement to new experiences, the building 
of new friendships and the development of 
personal relations. (6) Retirement to under- 
standing, to the creation of a mature guid- 
ing philosophy and some answers as to 
what life is all about. Six chapters deal 
with these six ways. Other chapters are 
on “Discovering Yourself’, ‘Financing 
the Future’, and ‘“Where Will You Live?”’ 

Mr. Boynton is an industrial relations 
man with Socony-Vacuum Oil. He writes 
out of thirty years’ experience in working 
with people, and he writes well. He shows 
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how individuals can prepare for a more 
rewarding, happier retirement—if they work 
at it. Personnel people grow old and are 
subject to retirement too, and this book can 
help them personally. 

In every organization, presumably, are 
some people with the will and the ability 
to profit from a book like this. The per- 
sonnel department could do them a favor 
by calling the book to their attention, or 
making it available to them on loan. 


Emptoyees’ Discussion GRouPs 


Aside from these uses, it could be used 
as a sort of text book for a course. Groups 
of company people in various age brackets 
might be assembled in ‘‘classes’’ for dis- 
cussion. You train people for work; why 
not for fruitful activity later? Even though 
the classes were held only every few 
months, your people would be better pre- 
pared for retirement than most of them 
will be if left entirely to their own devices. 
Company executives could be drawn into 
the operation by asking them to talk with 
the groups from time to time. They would 
have to prepare for such participation, and 
thus would be compelled to give some 
serious thought to their own retirement. 

The whole problem of self-sufficiency in 
later years presses urgently for a solution. 
One thing that makes the matter urgent is 
the great percentage of the country’s popu- 
lation who reach what we used to consider 
advanced age. Life expectancy figures show 
that at the turn of this century a man could 
expect to live only 48 years, while now he 
can look forward to 68 years. Women 
average even longer lives—7o years today. 

Considering how many millions of 
people from age 45 to 50 and upwards should 
be in the market for good books on how to 
manage after their years of regular employ- 
ment, it is surprising how few volumes 
there are on the subject. In the Quaker 
City’s biggest and best public library, the 
catalog lists less than a dozen titles that 
tempt one to look them up. On the shelves 


of the main reading room there wasn't a 
single volume of any description on the 
subject. In the ‘‘map room’’—of all places! 
—several excellent books were found, but 
these were not for lending; one could read 
them only under the watchful eye of the 
librarian. You wonder whether publishers 
are missing a bet here, in not bringing out 
more good titles and promoting them. 


Some RetirEMENT Books 


Among the best on the subject is 
“Where to Retire and How"’ by Fessenden 
S. Blanchard, a 299-page book published in 
1952 by Dodd, Mead & Co. This is a beauti- 
ful book, inside and out, generously illus- 
trated with photos and maps. The style is 
informal and personal; case histories of 
retired people in their own words help give 
that impression. 

Another that you might like to look 
up is Ray Giles’ ‘‘How to Retire and Enjoy 
It’’, a 268-page book published by McGraw- 
Hill in 1949. Giles has written on the sub- 
ject for several magazines, including 
Reader's Digest. In line with our thought 
above, he says: ‘Some day, let us hope, 
there will be special lecture courses and 
discussion groups to prepare men and 
women for greater success in retirement.” 
One of his chapters asks, ‘How About 
Retiring in Your Fifties?’ Another chapter 
is headed, ‘‘46 Ways to Increase Your 
Retirement Income’’—but lists ways to 
economize and save rather than to increase 
income. 

‘How to Retire to Florida’’, by George 
and Jane Dusenbury (second revised edi- 
tion, 250 pages, Harper's, 1947-1952) and 
‘How to Retire to California’, by Aubrey 
Drury (same publisher, 1950, 194 pages) 
are good for those who have these States 
in mind. There may be lifted eyebrows over 
the Dusenburys’ statement that the average 
estimate of monthly income needed for 
retirement of a couple in Florida is $152. 

“Where to Retire on a Small Income”’ 


> 
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by Norman D. Ford is too factual to suit our 
taste—does nothing for one emotionally. 
This is a 72-page book published in 1951 
by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y., 
in paper cover at $1. Other titles by the 
same author, at 35¢ each or all three for 
$1, are ‘“‘How to Earn an Income While 


Retired’, ‘‘Retire Young and Start Living’, 
and ‘‘Lands in the Sun’’. 

Books we've heard are good, but 
haven't caught up with: ‘Retire and Be 
Happy” by Irving Salomon, and ‘‘How 
to Retire and Like It’’ by Raymond P. 
Kaighn. 


Other Recent Books 


Is Anysopy Listeninc? By William H. 
Whyte, Jr. and the editors of Fortune. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1952. 
pp. xii, 239, $3.00. 

This book is warmly recommended to 
all executives who have to do with or who 
find themselves talking about—communi- 
cation, participation, group action, and 
similar activities. These words are popular 
today, and to some degree the practices 
which they connote are being experimented 
with in a number of companies. Where this 
kind of thing is going on (with that some- 
what faddist excitement with which we 
are familiar in American temperament and 
from which therefore management is not 
exempt) the time always comes for a de- 
tached and searching examination of what 
is meant and what the actualities are which 
the words identify. 

Mr. Whyte writes from outside busi- 
ness and with a good journalist's fishy eye 
on realities behind verbiage. His candor is 
refreshing and will be disturbing to some. 
But my own feeling is that his wisdom 
equals his honesty of intention. His book 
demonstrates a crucially important need— 
one unprovided in our economy in any 
adequate way, except by the growing body 
of management consultants who must to 
some extent treat clients respectfully if 
they desire to stay in business—the need 
for informed and objective criticism of pol- 
icy, practice and results. 


For here is an honest assessment of 
what is happening in communication, in 
participation, and in group efforts, when 
executives become immersed in abstractions 
and refuse to probe incisively as to what 
they mean, how they are given opera- 
tional effect, what the responses are, and 
whether original purposes are in fact being 
realized. 

As one who deeply believes that there 
is a valid, philosophical justification for 
the processes within management which 
these several words are intended to suggest, 
I am glad to urge wider attention to this 
study. It reveals the wide gap between 
verbal expression by management and the 
realistic personal and group relations be- 
tween managers and rank and file, which 
are basically intended and required. 

The managerial reader should not be 
put off by whatever journalistic exaggera- 
tion he may think he detects here. The 
book will promote self-searching by execu- 
tives, of shortcomings of policy and too 
great expenditures of funds. In the area 
covered, what is needed is an enlargement 
of simple, human, honest, common-sense 
face-to-face human dealing. 

The next time the reader of this review 
finds himself saying: ‘‘We must strengthen 
our resources of communication with em- 
ployees and with our larger public,’’ be- 
fore he signs another requisition, let him 
read this discerning book. 

Ordway Tead 
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PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND Poticigs. By 
Dale Yoder. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1952, 602 pages. 

The purpose of this book is to stress 
the “‘principles and policies—the guiding 
generalizations and recognized objectives 
or goals’’ of manpower management. Ac- 
cording to the author, employers, union 
members and their leaders, students and 
lay citizens frequently indicate an interest 
that is much greater than their understand- 
ing of purposes and general principles in 
industrial relations. 

If the author's object had been to 
write a shortened and up-to-date version 
of his excellent text on Personnel Adminis- 
tration and Industrial Relations, he would 
deserve high praise for his results. As it is, 
the principles and policies are obscured in 
the mass of definitions, facts, and methods. 
Instead of being easily recognized, the 
reader must search to find them. 

There is, it is true, a chapter on labor 
policy. It deals with some important as- 
pects of the topic, such as formulation, 
communication, and review and appraisal 
—in 12 pages out of 602. Another chapter 
deals with policy in collective bargaining, 
largely public policy, in 18 pages. Accord- 
ing to the index, policies are referred to on 
26 additional pages and principles on only 
three pages. These figures are not an unfair 
indication of how hard the reader finds it 
to keep in contact with the avowedly main 
theme of the book. 

Even the chapter headings read like 
the usual text on Industrial Relations. For 


instance, among the thirty chapters we find 
Jobs in Industrial Relations, Job Analysis, 
Manpower Sources and Recruitment, Pre- 
liminary Steps in Selection, Testing for 
Selection, Induction and Placement, In- 
Plant Training Programs, Training Organ- 
ization and Methods, Negotiation and 
Administration of Collective Agreements, 
Union Management Cooperation, Wage 
and Salary Administration, Employee Bene- 
fits and Services, Manpower Records and 
Reports, etc. The treatment of these topics 
does not seem basically different from that 
to be expected in a well-written text. 
Why the footnotes as a rule go no 
further back than 1948 is also not clear to 
the reviewer. (Was the subject matter not 
covered in the literature before that time? 
Or is the author, who is the editor of the 
Prentice-Hall Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel Series attempting to indicate the 
desirability of purchasing this presumably 
up-to-date treatment of Personnel Policies, 
in addition to his longer text which was 
revised in 1949?) At any rate the sources 
included seem frequently chosen for their 
general rather than their specific applica- 
bility to the topic, and in one instance at 
least the wrong publisher was named. 
Basically, however, the content, con- 
sidered alone, is worthy of high commenda- 
tion and can be read with profit as a sufh- 
ciently well-balanced and comprehensive 
introduction to the subject of Personnel 
Administration and Industrial Relations. 


Rex Hersey 





Personnel Research 


An Opinion Survey of a Regional Union Group. 
By Keith Davis and Edward E. St. Germain. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, 
No. 5, October 1952. Pages 285-290. 


Most opinion surveys of workers are 
conducted by employers or by their repre- 
sentatives. This article reports an attitude 
survey that is unusual because it was 
sponsored by a union, and because it was 
directed toward both union and employer 
practices. 

The questionnaire was headed 
‘*Wanted: Your Opinion of Your Union and 
Your Job." 140 members of a midwestern 
union replied to the questionnaire. The 
workers operated many varieties of heavy 
machinery used in commercial construction, 
such as bulldozers, concrete mixers, and 
tractors. The survey showed that employees 
were reasonably satisfied with their union 
and their employers, which reflected many 
years of cooperation in this particular 
situation. The main dissatisfactions un- 
covered were in the areas of communication 
and day-to-day problems, rather than in 
areas producing a conflict of principle. 


Making Sense Out of Salary Surveys. By John 
B. Harker. Personnel Journal, Vol. 31, No. 4, 
September, 1952, 131-134. 

Most people look at salary and wage 
survey information uncritically and attach 
too much importance to averages. It is 
important to determine that the salaries 
reported are actually being paid for the 
same work. Mr. Harker studied four salary 
surveys of clerical workers to determine 
the percentage of spread for each job re- 
ported. He found that large spreads are 
usually identified with job descriptions that 
are generalized, include a large variety of 
possible duties, or have a catch-all in them. 

The spread of salaries is a measire of 
the effectiveness of the job description. A 
spread of 40 to 50 per cent between the jobs 


at the goth percentile and the jobs at the 
roth percentile would seem to allow for 
normal variations in range of salaries, but 
spreads higher than 75 per cent indicate 
that very different kinds of jobs are being 
included in one classification. 

A job description which is intended to 
describe a difficult position for which a 
high salary is paid should show a narrow 
spread and an average salary well above 
the average for all clerical workers. If this 
is not the case it is evident that the partici- 
pants in the survey did not understand the 
job description. The reverse situation might 
occur with a position intended to be a be- 
ginner-level job. If the description is clear 
and the spread is rather small, the average 
salary will be low. In both of these cases a 
large spread would reveal that the reported 
average salaries were an inaccurate yard- 
stick for companies that wished to compare 
their salary levels with the survey results. 


A Salary Grade for Each Point Value. By 
David C. Childs, The Bank of New York. 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 31, No. 5, October 
1952, 173-175. 

Before setting up a new job evaluation 
plan of salary administration, each depart- 
ment head was given a list of the jobs in 
his department with the grade indicated 
for each job. There was a tendency for 
department heads to request the up-grading 
of jobs which were near the top of the 
“step’’ in point value. To prevent the up- 
grading of a great many jobs, which would 
gtavely distort the plan, it was decided to 
eliminate the artificial grades and have 
instead a grade for every point value. 

Once the salary grade table was set 
up, it appeared to be as easy to administer 
as a table with fewer grades. There were 
93 salary grades for jobs up to $5,000. Two 
years’ experience has revealed no difficulties 
or disadvantages in the closer gradations 
of this salary administration plan. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Local Personnel Associations 


Monicipa Personnet Society or New 
YorK puts out a neatly mimeographed 
monthly newsletter. The September issue 
contains a seven-point summary of *‘Super- 
visory Selection in the Federal Govern- 
ment,’” a report by the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Among 
the programs scheduled for the year are a 
round table discussion on ““The Functions 
of a Personnel Unit in a City Agency,"’ and 
a discussion of the new New York City 
Employees’ Suggestion System. Lewis Orgel 
is President of the Society, Benjamin Cym- 
rot is Vice President, and Max S. Saslow is 
Editor of the Newsletter. Meyer Kailo, 
Secretary-Treasurer, was kind enough to 
send us a copy of the letter. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssOciATION OF Los ANGELEs met on Octo- 
ber 23. Wade Shurtleff spoke on ‘The Other 
Side of Personnel Management." Pirascope, 
the Association Newsletter describes a four- 
point employee education program in the 
October issue. 





APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, OF 
AppLeToNn Wisconsin, toured the Appleton 
Vocation School in November. The pro- 
gram for the November meeting took up 
the thorny problems of community fund 
drives in the plant, Christmas parties for 
office personnel, and what to do about col- 
lections for wedding presents. 





New York PERsONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association had a give-and-take session in 
October on “‘How To Keep Hard-to-Find 
Employees on the Job After They Are 
Found.’’ Dr. Francis F. Bradshaw, Presi- 
dent of Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Co., Inc., was the Moderator. The subject 
for the November meeting was ‘‘Ten Years 
of Industrial Relations Research."’ The 


speaker was Joseph C. Sweeten, Assistant 
Industrial Relations Advisor to the Foreign 
Trade Committee, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc. The September issue of the 
NYPMA Bulletin includes an interesting 
analysis of ‘‘Co-Determination in Ger- 
many,’ by William E. McCauley. 





CoMMERCE AND INDusTRY AssOcIATION 
or New York publishes a bulletin as a guide 
to its services, which range from general in- 
formation and statistical data to assistance 
on current business problems. The Associa- 
tion staffs fourteen specialized bureaus. 
Service is free to members. The Bulletin for 
October 23 asks for case histories on unem- 
ployment insurance benefit payments made 
to claimants not entitled to them. The in- 
formation is to be used in an effort to amend 
the present unemployment insurance law. 
John A. Hill is President of the Associa- 
tion, which is located at 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Civit Servicz ASSEMBLY OF THE 
Unitep States AND CANADA discusses 
“Some Collective Bargaining Develop- 
ments in Government,’’ in its October 
newsletter. Vancouver's supplementary pen- 
sion plan is described in the same issue. 





CoLLEGE AND UNIvERsITY PERSONNEL 
AssOcIATION issues a fifty-page mimeo- 
graphed newsletter, Cupa News. L. H. Glan- 
der, is the Editor, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. The September is- 
sue features a “‘Supplemental Salary Sur- 
vey,’ and includes the minutes of the Sixth 
Annual Conference of the College and Uni- 
versity Personnel Association, which was 
held July 20-23 in Minneapolis. 


*CatirorNiA PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT 
cal 
Association has published several recent 
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addresses given before the Association and 
the Personnel Section of the Western Man- 
agement Association. Titles include, ‘“The 
Company Program for Management Devel- 
opment,’ by Charles W. L. Foreman, Co- 
ordinator of Management Methods, United 
Parcel Service; ‘‘Planning the Management 
Development Program,’’ by A. A. Pearson, 
Manager, Training Department, Ford Mo- 
tor Company; ‘‘What Should the Personnel 
Department Expect from Management?” by 
W. A. Roberts, President, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company; ‘‘Selecting and 
Using Practical Personnel Tests,’’ by Joseph 
E. King, Executive Director, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc.; and ‘“The Outlook in Salary 
Stabilization,’’ by Joseph D. Cooper, Execu- 
tive Director, Wage Stabilization Board, 
Washington, D. C. The reports are avail- 
able at $1.00 each from the California Per- 
sonnel Management Association, 2180 Mil- 
via St., Berkeley 4, California. 





INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco heard Oscar S. Smith in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Smith is Director, Organization 
and Personnel, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. He spoke on *‘Personnel Prob- 
lems in Atomic Energy.’’ The Association 
also had several discussion meetings re- 
cently. Topics were, “Could the Steel Strike 
Have Been Averted?"’ “‘Now That We 
Know—So What?”’ a post-election analysis 


of political change; and ‘‘Education and 
Training—1952 Model.”’ 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssocIATION OF Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
holds meetings on the 1st Monday of each 
month. Officers are President, C. E. Slater, 
Supervisor of Labor Relations, General 
Electric Company; 1st Vice President, Rob- 
ert McConnell, Administrative Assistant, 
Fort Wayne Transit Inc.; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Darrell Marr, Personnel Direc- 
tor, American Steel Dredge Company Inc. 





TRAINING Directors’ Society oF PHit- 
ADELPHIA learned “‘How to Make Em- 
ployees Write Better’’ at their October 
meeting. Dr. Rudolf Flesch was the speaker. 





MontreAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
had a panel discussion of ‘Preparation for 
Negotiation of a Collective Agreement’’ at 
their October meeting. Chairman was L. 
Hemsworth, Canadian Industries Ltd. 
Members of the panel were R. Perowne, 
Dominion Textiles Ltd., D. McCallum, 
R.C.A. Victor Co., Ltd., and J. A. Belford, 
Canadian National Railways. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or San Disco, CALirorNiA, were concerned 
about talking too much at their October 
meeting. Jack O'Neill told the group how 
to say more by writing less. 


Attending the Conferences 


Tue Pactric Nortawest PErsoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociaTION held its 14th 
annual conference in Victoria, B. C., Octo- 
ber 30-31 and November 1. Outstanding 
among the speakers were Lawrence Appley, 
President of the American Management 
Association, and Austin Fisher, of Fisher 
and Rudge. More detailed comment will 
appear in our next issue. 





A ConFeRENCE BETWEEN LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT was held recently at the Uni- 


versity of Oregon, for the second year. Ac- 
cording to a report in Personnel Panorama 
“the conference again demonstrated that 
there are human beings on both sides of the 
bargaining table and that responsibility is 
by no means an attribute to which manage- 
ment can claim undisputed title."’ 





Traintnc Directors AssOcIATION OF 
WasHincTON held a five day training con- 
ference on the University of Washington 
campus. Role-playing was very successfully 
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demonstrated by Dr. Del Miller. Bob Sut- 
termeister demonstrated ways of conduct- 
ing buzz sessions. Ted Barnowe spoke on 
‘Psychological Testing.”’ 





AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION MET IN Mitwaukee for its 
fourth annual convention November 19-22. 
A very comprehensive program included a 
keynote address by William J. Grede, Presi- 
dent, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and also President, Grede Found- 
ries, Milwaukee; and James F. Lincoln, who 
spoke at the banquet. Mr. Lincoln is Presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland. 





MERCHANTS AND Manuracturers As- 
SOCIATION MET AT PALM SprRINGS, CALIFOR- 
nia, October 12-23, for their tenth annual 
Employee Relations Conference. Consisting 
of discussions, special groups, and work- 
shops the conference brought together some 
of the outstanding men in the field of per- 
sonnel relations. 





TRAINING AsSOCiIATION OF SOUTHERN 
Ca trornia sponsored a series of workshops 
October 24-25 in Los Angeles. The theme 
of the conference was ‘Looking Ahead 
with Training.’’ The workshops featured 
discussions and demonstrations of the most 
effective methods of development and eco- 
nomic training. Principal speakers were 
Carleton B. Tibbetts, Dr. Lee A. Du Bridge, 
Earl B. Planty, Dr. Otis C. McCreery, and 
W. E. Christensen. 





Heart IN Inpustry CONFERENCE WAS 
Hetp Novemser 13 1N Cuicaco. Sponsored 
by the Chicago Heart Association, the con- 
ference considered such topics as “High 
Blood Pressure in Industry,’’ presented by 
Irvine H. Page, M.D.; and “‘The Executive 
and His Heart Attack,’’ by H. M. Marvin, 
M.D. 





Society roR ADVANCEMENT OF MaAn- 
AGEMENT MET IN New York October 20-21 


for its annual fall conference. The welcom- 
ing address was given by Edward W. Jo- 
chim, General Manager, Personal Products 
Corporation, and President, Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management. The very full 
program included seminars on ‘‘How to 
Train Others to be Good Managers,"’ and 
“How to Train Ourselves to be Better 
Managers."’ Henry H. Fowler, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, spoke on 
Government-Industry Relations, at the din- 
ner meeting. 





FEDERATION OF EmpLoyEEs’ BENEFIT 
AssOCIATIONS MET IN New York October 
23-24, for their sixth annual conference. 
The program considered catastrophe, health 
insurance, medical benefits, hospitalization, 
surgical benefits, and pensions. Among the 
speakers were M. M. Gillen, Director Per- 
sonnel Research Section, General Motors 
Corporation; E. S. Willis, Manager, Em- 
ployee Benefit, General Electric Company: 
A. E. Bosley, Secretary-Manager, The 
Goodyear Relief Association; William C. 
Greenough, Vice President, Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association; and Ed- 
mond B. Whittaker, Vice President, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America. 





PHILADELPHIA INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
ConrerENcE was held October 29-30. It was 
the seventh annual meeting for the group, 
sponsored by the Industrial Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia. Henderson Supplee Jr., President, 
Atlantic Refining Company, spoke on 
‘Function of Personnel Administration in 
Business Today."’ ‘‘Management’s Oppor- 
tunity’’ was described at the dinner meeting 
by Dwight R. G. Palmer, Chairman, Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation, New York. Per- 
sonnel Journal was represented at the con- 
ference by Dorothy Bonnell. She felt the 
session on ‘Improving Employee Participa- 
tion in Your Business’’ was very practical. 
W. E. Dietrich, Personnel Manager, Sears 
Roebuck and Company, Philadelphia, an- 
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swered the question, ‘But Can They Talk 
Back?”’ at this session by describing Sears’ 
use of the grapevine, spot check interviews, 
departmental committees, and award lunch- 
eons. Betty Duval, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, brought a 
lighter touch to the consideration of ‘*Pro- 
ductivity—Responsibilities and Rewards."’ 
She described the role of training in in- 
creasing productivity, emphasizing the 
point that to be effective, training should 
be fun. 





Councit oF Prorit SHarinc INbus- 
TRIES MET IN PHILADELPHIA November 6-7 
for their fifth annual conference. Profit shar- 
ing, as the American answer to Communism 
and Socialism, is an idea of growing impor- 
tance, and the conference, attended by 
about six hundred delegates from all over 
the United States and Canada, was a lively 
one. Personnel Journal, represented by Doro- 
thy Bonnell, was impressed with the vital- 
ity of the movement and the program. A 


share in the profits gives the worker a stake 
in the profit system. Profit sharing also 
tends to increase the profits of the business 
concerned. Ken Piper, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Motorola Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, spoke on communications. His talk 
showed the attitude that profit sharing 
brings out in management; an attitude of 
real interest in the employee. A very com- 
plete system of communications, thought- 
fully administered, makes profit sharing 
work. Vivid brochures and a festive way of 
distributing profits are keys in the plan. He 
also pointed out the importance of includ- 
ing the families of workers in your commu- 
nications system. The address of welcome 
was given by William Loeb, publisher, 
Manchester Union Leader, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. One session consisted of a 
quiz panel on interviewing the worker, 
with a panel of a dozen employees partici- 
pating. Lansing P. Shield, President, Grand 
Union Company, New York City, spoke at 
the dinner meeting. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


WEIRTON SteEL Company has sent us 
a copy of their king-size Employees Bulle- 
tin. It is about ten and a half by fourteen 
inches, printed on coated stock, and liber- 
ally illustrated with photographs. In fact, 
the first half of the magazine is a regular 
family album of pictures of employees. The 
October issue carries the sixth in a series of 
technical articles, ‘‘How Our Open Hearth 
Operates.’’ A dramatic picture of a re- 
enacted accident illustrates the importance 
of wearing safety shoes, in one interesting 
feature in the magazine. ‘‘Questions and 
Answers Concerning Your Group Insurance 
Coverage,"’ is the title of another helpful 
feature. The Bulletin is published monthly, 
by the Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, 
West Virginia. The editor is Alfred J. 
Knight. 





PHILADELPHIA NationaL Banx has 
an eight-page magazine printed in offset, 


which it puts out bi-weekly. A recent lead 
article reports ‘“Two Individual Ledgerettes 
Set Accuracy Marks.’’ Two members of the 
Individual Ledger Department set a record 
for accuracy by working for three consecu- 
tive months without a single mistake. 
Helen H. Caulk is managing editor of PNB 
Spotlight. 





H. P. Hoop anp Sons call their maga- 
zine Spotlight. (A popular name!) The Sep- 
tember-October issue contains a chart of 
organization changes where employees’ 
new jobs are listed, as they move up in the 
company. The policy of internal promo- 
tions is highlighted in an article, ‘‘There’s 
Room At the Top!"’ Employees are pretty 
sure to realize ‘‘they never had it so good”’ 
when they read the revealing and amusing 
article, ‘‘Just How Good Were the Good 
Old Days?’ Jane A. Donovan is the editor. 
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Tue Nationa. AssociaTION oF MaNnu- 
FACTURERS puts Out a magazine called Serv- 
ice for Employee Publications. It is published 
monthly to serve industrial management in 
improving communication with employees. 
The magazine contains two sections. Pages 
reproduced in Section I from other publica- 
tions are presented for their idea value. 
Material in Section II may be used by edi- 
tors without giving credit. The November 
issue treats such topics as “Safety Equip- 
ment Goes Just So Far,’’ “‘Armchair Travel 


What's New in 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES IN 
THE CLEVELAND Area are surveyed in a 65- 
page booklet prepared by the Business In- 
formation Department of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. The report, Cleve- 
land Community Survey of Personnel Practices, 
is based on data supplied by 130 companies 
employing over 150,000 persons. One hun- 
dred subjects are covered in four main cate- 
gories; Employer - Employee Relations, 
Wage and Salary Administration, Employee 
Benefits, and Miscellaneous Personnel Poli- 
cies and Practices. The report gives up-to- 
date information on a wide variety of sub- 
jects such as excused absences with pay, 
Christmas cash bonuses, clean-up time al- 
lowed, military encampment, garnishment, 
paid vacations, insurance programs, work 
schedules. The report is available at $10.00 
a copy from the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





INSURANCE OF ALL Kinps is described 
so that the employee will understand what 
combinations best protect his family, in a 
General Motors information rack booklet. 
What You Should Know About Family Insur- 
ance, by Clarence Woodbury, presents the 
facts clearly. The text is well thought out, 
and the lay-out makes the text easy to 
grasp. Fire, automobile, burglary, public- 
liability and life, are among the types of 
insurance described. 


and the Company Product,"’ and ‘‘Christ- 
mas, America.’’ Leslie Avery is the editor, 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 





CenTRAL Feature News, Inc., dis- 
tributes Feature, a magazine for editors. It 
presents features available without cost 
from leading U. S. companies, agencies and 
institutions. Story outlines and sample pho- 
tographs are printed in the magazine. Rob- 
ert Altshuler is the editor, 8 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Publications 


Tue Errect or SHorter Hours on Our 
INDusTRIAL Economy is discussed in a new 
pamphlet by William Goldner, Hours of 
Work. The booklet is divided into short 
chapters, pointed up with headings, which 
make the material easy to absorb. Among 
the topics treated are: the movement for 
shorter hours; output, efficiency, and hours 
of work; government regulations on hours 
of work; and collective bargaining provi- 
sions. The booklet may be ordered from the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 201 Cali- 
fornia Hall, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4, California. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
Fiias are listed in a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy prepared by National Metal Trades 
Association. The bibliography lists, classi- 
fies, and describes films on 1,390 different 
subjects. The material is indexed by both 
subject matter and title. Each of the list- 
ings shows size of film, running time, cost, 
source, and description. Industrial Film Bib- 
liography may be ordered from National 
Metal Trades Association, 122 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Emptoyee Hanpspooxs ARE WIDELY 
Usep to Bripce THE Gap Between Man- 
AGEMENT AND Emptoyegs. A study summa- 
rizing the experience of 76 banks and 117 
department stores has been made by the 
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Bureau of Business Research, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A Survey of Bank and De- 
partment Store Employee Handbooks, by Wil- 
liam R. Spriegel, and E. Lanham, is 
intended to serve as a guide for firms con- 
sidering the publication of an employee 
handbook. The 117-page book discusses 
purposes and uses of handbooks, types of 
handbooks, style, content, and physical 
characteristics. The book is available at 
$1.00 from the Bureau of Business Research, 
The University of Texas. 





Tue Crvit Service Assemsiy has a 
tempting list of periodicals, books, briefs, 
and pamphlets. Employee Suggestion Systems, 
by Robert J. Batson and Payroll Deductions 
by William Brody, are among the items 
listed. The price is $1.00 each. The list, and 
the publications, may be ordered from the 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 6oth St., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 





Tue Neep ror Non-acapemic Em- 
PLOYEES WHo Arg LoyaL, ConTENTED, Sz- 
CURE, AND ErricieNnT, 1s GREAT in our col- 
leges and universities. Donald E. Dickason 
in An Outline of Nonacademic Personnel Ad- 
ministration discusses ways of meeting this 
need. Mr. Dickason is Director of Nonaca- 
demic Personnel at the University of Illinois 
and Director of University Civil Service 
System of Illinois. The fifty-two page mime- 
ographed booklet deals with nine adminis- 
trative practices which can contribute to a 
successful employer-employee relationship 
on the campus: selection, compensation, 
consideration, participation, information, 
education, supervision, negotiation, and or- 
ganization. The study may be bought for 
$2.00 from Donald E. Dickason, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, Illinois. 





Your Insurance aT A GLANCE is 
shown in a personalized chart drawn up by 
the Times-Mirror Company of Los Angeles. 
The chart shows exactly what coverage 
you, as an individual employee, have under 


The Times-Mirror Employee Benefits Pro- 
grams. A detailed comparison is made in a 
table on the inside of the sheet, of Times- 
Mirror benefits and those provided by three 
other local newspapers. Paul W. Bell is Per- 
sonnel Director. 





INDusTRIAL TRAINING ABsTRACTS in 
its autumn issue summarizes four articles 
from recent issues of the Personnel Journal. 
Material is grouped under the following 
headings: worker training; foreman and 
supervisory training; training methods and 
evaluation; training relations; special sub- 
jects training; and related personnel meth- 
ods. This quarterly magazine is available 
from Personnel Research Center, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1, Michigan. Single copies 
are $1.00. 





Tue CONFERENCE OR ROUND-TABLE AS 
A Megans or ConpuctinGc A WaGeg SurRvEY 
is described in Circular No. 20 of the In- 
dustrial Relations Section, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena. Conducting 
a Wage Survey by the Conference Method, by 
Ramon A. Nelson and L. Robert Sorensen, 
outlines the advantages of making wage 
surveys in conference and tells how to plan 
the meeting, how to make the preliminary 
arrangements, how to conduct the meeting, 
and how to invite the participants. A sam- 
ple job brief and rate sheet, and a sample 
tally sheet are on the back of the four-page 
leaflet. The sheet is punched for filing in a 
notebook. 





Recent Stupizs in InpustriaL Com- 
MUNICATIONS are listed in Selected References 
for November. Sub-topics are: theoretical 
discussions; language in communications; 
general studies of company practices; and 
case studies. The list may be ordered from 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J., for twenty cents. 





A CONCENTRATED, SHORT-TERM Pro- 
GRAM FOR Executives of ability who are 
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being prepared for positions of high ad- 
ministrative responsibility, is announced by 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business. Sessions will be held June 14- 
July 25; and August 16-September 26 at 
Arden House, according to the brochure, 
1953 Executive Program In Business Adminis- 
tration. A report on the 1952 sessions has 
recently been issued. 





Tue Furt Use or Art Sources or 
Sx1LLED Manpower is the purpose of Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, an Air 
Force Civilian Personnel Manual. The 
twenty-page booklet, punched for note- 
book filing, describes the Air Force ex- 
perience, community relations, orienting 
responsible personnel, and recruiting handi- 
capped workers. A bibliography is given 
and motion pictures are listed. The pam- 
phlet, program supplement No. 14, is avail- 
able from the Department of the Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





THe Tairp Man... GOvERNMENT 
. .. has been present for the past ten years 
at the collective bargaining table in addi- 
tion to labor and management, according 
to an article in Economic Intelligence for No- 
vember. The bulletin is published monthly 
by the Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the USA, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Subscription rate is $1.00 
per year. ‘The Third Man’’ comes to the 
conclusion that ‘‘Perhaps the longest 
shadow cast by government’s abortive at- 
tempts at wage stabilization is the stimu- 
lation of industry-wide bargaining... . 
The end result is a monopolistic wage 
policy determined by the largest employers 
in conjunction with the most powerful 
labor leaders.”’ 





Executive DrvELopMENT is the sub- 
ject of the July-September Business Informa- 
tion Sources, the Bulletin of the Business 
Information Bureau of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. Administrative behavior, the 


executive at work, methods of executive 
development, development of financial, func- 
tional, specialized and retailing executives, 
and individual company programs, are 
among the topics covered. The section on 
development programs lists two articles 
from Personnel Journal. Copies are available 
at 1o¢ from Miss Rose L. Vormelker, 
Head Business Information Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





A Sounp Human Retations ProGrRaM 
is a basic pre-requisite to cutting absentee- 
ism, according to many of the 72 companies 
whose absentee control methods were 
studied in detail by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The title of this new 
study is Controls for Absenteeism, Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 126. It was prepared by 
the Division of Personnel Administration, 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Copies may be had from Bernard F. Her- 
berick, Director News Department, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York 12, N. Y. 





THe Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Inc., has put out a series of surveys of 
BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum. The 
titles of the eight surveys are: Manpower 
Planning for the Emergency; Status of First- 
Line Supervisors; Is Management Listening? 
Plant Labor-Management Committees; Recruit- 
ing College Graduates; Employees’ Financial 
Problems; Christmas and Year-End Personnel 
Problems; and Foreman Training. These com- 
prehensive surveys are made by asking 
members of a specially selected, representa- 
tive panel of industrial personnel men to 
outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of the personnel 
problem each month. From these replies 
the Editors have tabulated and reported 
the prevailing practices in large and small 
plants, together with variations from the 
accepted way of doing things. BNA in- 
vited 160 personnel and industrial officials 
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to become members of the 1952 panel. In 
planning the invitations the Editors made 
sure that all sections of the country were 
represented, that a reasonable balance was 
maintained between large and small firms, 
and that panel members came from all types 
of companies. The material is attractively 
presented and legibly printed in the 814 by 
Il, 17 page reports. They may be obtained 
from The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
1231 24th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 





Tue DeparTMENT OF LaBoUR AND 
Nationa Service, of the Commonwealth 
of Australia considers a problem typical of 
the times in an article, ‘‘Management Com- 
munication in an Expanding Company.”’ 
The article, written by A. T. Chandler, 
Industrial Welfare Division, Department 
of Labour and National Service, is in the 
March issue of the Department's Bulletin 
of Industrial Psychology and Personnel Prac- 
tice. Mr Chandler reports on the develop- 
ment of a plan of meetings and conferences 
in a company which grew from 100 to 350 
employed workers within a few years. 
Management realized that it was losing 
close personal contact with the foreman 
and began to hold foreman’s meetings to 
pass on general information. Later, to con- 
sult with foremen on production problems 
it was found helpful to hold production con- 
ferences for smaller groups. Mr. Chandler 
concludes that the study has two important 
implications for management; first that 
policy should be flexible in order to meet 
changing needs; and second that one de- 
vice should not have to meet conflicting 
needs. The company studied used two 
communication methods to serve two defi- 
nite purposes; and was therefore effective. 
Other articles in the issue are ‘Suggestion 
Schemes, A Summary of the Literature,”’ 
by J. L. Holmes, Industrial Welfare Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour and National 
Service; ‘‘Joint Consultation, Case Study 
No. 3,"’ by A. J. Wyndham and E. White, 


of the same department; and ‘‘Factory- 
Wide Group Incentive Schemes,’” by M. 
Kangan, also of the Department. The 
Bulletin is available from the Secretary, 
Department of Labour and National Service, 
Box 2817AA, G.P.O. Melbourne, C. 1., 
Australia. 





Tae Nationat InpustriaL ConrER- 
ENCE Boarp has two recent press releases 
of interest. The first, under the dateline 
June 9, is on Executive Compensation. A sur- 
vey of 121 manufacturing companies showed 
that many have not been able to maintain 
executive take-home pay since World War 
II. High taxes rather than salary stabiliza- 
tion regulations are felt to be responsible 
for this failure. The second study, released 
June 19, deals with Unemployment Insurance. 
Reserves available for unemployment in- 
surance benefits reached an all-time high 
of $7.8 billion at the close of 1951. This 
would be enough to meet the average an- 
nual postwar cost rate for five and a half 
years. Some states could continue benefits 
for twenty years without additional con- 
tributions or interest. The studies may be 
ordered from Bernard R. Herberick, Direc- , 
tor News Department, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Tue AusTRALIAN INsTITUTE OF MaAn- 
AGEMENT has published its 1oth Annual 
Report, describing ten years of service and 
progress. It includes the council report, 
listings of officers and committees, meetings, 
library and information services and a 
financial] report. 





Tue British Institute oF MANAGgE- 
MENT has been thoughtful enough to send 
us a clipping from their publication, Man- 
agement Abstracts, that summarizes the arti- 
cle on ‘Effective Performance Rating’’ by 
Daniel R. Howe which appeared in the 
February PJ. 





Just Looking, Thank You 


How About a Two-Foot Shelf? 


At lunch the other day a group of us 
fell to discussing: (1) What books would 
be most helpful to a man just starting in 
personnel work—for example, one just as- 
suming the duties of personnel director in a 
unionized plant of some 200 people, and (2) 
What books an experienced personnel man 
would want to keep around him in his office 
or at home. 

The assumption in either case was that 
the man is seriously interested in ‘‘going 
places’’ in his chosen line of work. Pre- 
sumably he'd want books on the most im- 
portant phases of his work as well as self- 
help and inspirational volumes. 

Members of the group thought of sev- 
eral mighty helpful books off-hand, but 
then it seemed to us a good idea to put it up 
to Personnel Journal readers. You know Dr. 
Eliot’s famous “‘Five Foot Shelf’’ of books, 
the reading of which is guaranteed to give 
any man the equivalent of a college educa- 
tion at the cost of just 15 minutes a day. 
What books would you include in a ““Two- 
Foot Shelf’’ of works designed to make a 
personnel man more effective—a bigger and 
better personnel man? 

Not to unduly influence anyone's 
choice but just as a matter of opinion, we 
think such a shelf of books should neither 
be made up entirely of our ‘‘classics’’ nor 
entirely of recent volumes. Personnel ad- 
ministration is comparatively new as a vo- 
cation and as an art, and our literature on 
the subject is taking notice of changing 
theory and practice. You realize that any 
‘*two-foot sheif"’ prepared today might be 
outdated six months hence. But what books 
would you take with you if you knew today 
you were going to be stranded—with your 
job, of course—in some inaccessible place 
for a year or two? 


Readers are invited to send in their 
book lists and comments, the best of which 
we hope to find room for in an early issue. 
As an additional “‘incentive’’, we might 
even send copies of books reviewed recently 
in these pages to writers of the best two or 
three letters. 


“Poor Richard” Started It 


One of the most remarkable social and 
educational developments in Philadelphia 
in recent years is the Junto. 

The Junto is called “‘America’s Oldest 
and Largest School for Adults’’. The claim 
of seniority is based on the fact that it was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1727. The 
claim of “‘largest’’ may be predicated both 
on enrollment and the number of courses 
offered—z12 for the term that started last 
October. 

“Poor Richard’’ would no more rec- 
ognize today’s Junto as a descendant of 
the one he started than he could believe 
that he established The Saturday Evening 
Post at the same period of his life. The 
modern version of the Junto, a non-profit 
organization, was born in 1941. It is still 
growing. This term sixty more classes than 
last term were scheduled. 

Each class or course is given once a 
week for nine consecutive weeks. The 
majority are night courses, timed for 6:30 
or 8:30, so that if a person is lucky enough 
to find that two courses he wants are to be 
given at the different hours the same eve- 
ning he’s tempted to take both. Each course 
is priced at $5. 


STARTED ON ‘SHOE STRING” 


We knew the Junto “‘way back when”’. 
It was started in a very small way. The 
few courses offered were held in open areas 
and a few available small rooms in the old 
barn-like Mercantile Library building on 
roth street. Chess players used to be chased 
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out of one room at 6 o'clock so that it could 
be readied for classes in contract bridge, or 
something. Now the Junto occupies its owa 
large building in the center of the city— 
and is outgrowing even these quarters! 

Courses areas far apart alphabetically as 
**Advertising’’ and ‘‘Antiques’’ to “‘Writing 
Song Lyrics’’ and ‘‘Writer’s Workshop’. 
Among other courses: Arithmetic for Busi- 
ness, Business English, Conducting a Meet- 
ing, Human Relations, Personality for 
Business Girls, Personnel Management, Psy- 
chology of Emotions, Read Faster—Better, 
Slide Rule Use, Speaking for All Occasions, 
Training for the Job. 

Franklin's original Junto idea was the 
self-education of a group of people having 
about the same standards, interests, and 
desire to improve their minds. Today's 
Junto can't operate that way, but it still 
remains non-professional and informal, still 
employs discussion methods as far as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the organization is the employment of 
business people—of practitioners—rather 
than professional trained educators to con- 
duct the classes. 


Orner Juntos Negspep 


If discussion of the Junto seems rather 
alien to this magazine, here’s why we 
thought it might be interesting to readers. 
One of the measures of a personnel man’s 
size—particularly those concerned with 
public relations—is the extent to which he 
identifies himself and his company with 
the community. Something like the Junto— 
not necessarily anywhere near as big as the 
Quaker City version—would be enthusi- 
astically welcomed by many a community 
over the country. You don’t have to be in 
the vicinity of colleges and college pro- 
fessors to have a Junto; in every com- 
munity there are people who are qualified 
to lead a group toward better understand- 
ing and appreciation of their favorite sub- 
jects. All that’s required is a spirited indi- 


vidual, like the personnel director of the 
town's biggest business, to start the ball 
rolling. 

Groups could meet at first in private 
homes, or in rooms provided by the per- 
sonnel man’s plant. Courses to be offered 
would be determined by the social level 
and interests of the probable participants. 
Perhaps at the beginning it would be, as 
in Franklin's day, a single group meeting 
every week at an appointed time and place 
for discussion and debate. 

Juntos serve spiritual as well as edu- 
cational and recreational needs. Would 
your community welcome one? Would you 
yourself, and your company, get satisfac- 
tion and derive worthwhile benefits from 
sponsoring one? It’s worth thinking about. 


Smith Shouldn't “Give Orders’ 


Remember the problem presented in 
our December issue, taken by permission 
from the McGraw-Hill book ‘‘How to Su- 
pervise People’’ by Alfred M. Cooper? It 
concerned Smith, who had been appointed 
assistant to Superintendent Brown. Three of 
five foremen accepted Smith with good 
grace; the other two did not like to take 
orders from Smith and tried to short-circuit 
him by going direct to Brown. 

It’s too early yet to have received your 
solution to this problem, if you sent one. 
But here’s an answer from E. D. Brodie, 
who was sent the problem in advance of 
publication. Mr. Brodie is Vice President of 
Ralph N. Brodie Company, Inc., San Lean- 
dro, California. He says: 

““When a company is immersed in the 
obsolete philosophy of management char- 
acterized by a quasi-military line organiza- 
tion, Smith-Brown problems are daily fare. 

“Organizations which survive today’s 
murderous costs and competition will do so 
by instruction, inspiration and leadership— 
not by issuing orders. Of course we live in 
a power society, but success in using power 
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depends partially on the manner in which 
it is acquired. Effective authority is ex- 
tended from subordinates as well .as con- 
ferred by superiors. 

“If Smith does expert staff work he 
will gradually, inevitably find himself in a 
stronger line position than by attempted 
application of solely conferred power. 

“This is the situation Brown must 
create in order to bring harmony and keep 
it. He should teach Smith that his job is 
not to transmit orders but to explain objec- 
tives and provide technical guidance. 
Brown's Own actions must constitute a 
good example. 

“Brown should explain to all the fore- 
men the purpose of Smith's appointment— 
to relieve Brown of detail so that he might 
better serve the entire plant. The foremen 
should learn from Brown that by cooperat- 
ing with Smith the work of the superin- 
tendent’s office will be facilitated, which 
will in turn make their jobs easier. In this 
connection Brown should appeal to the de- 
sire to help which resides in good foremen. 

“Smith must recognize that the fore- 
men know certain things better than he and 
must demonstrate his respect for them de- 
spite his presumably superior technical 
qualifications. If he understands that his 
job is to serve the foremen by providing 
technical and/or organizational assistance, 
he will sell himself to and benefit the entire 
organization.” 


What Workers Think 


A large-scale survey of rank-and- 
file steelworker opinion is given a good 
deal of space in the September Factory 
Management and Maintenance. The report 
is called, ‘“‘What workers think now— 
about the steel strike: Was it worthwhile? 
About national union leaders: Are their 
tactics hurting labor? About industry-wide 
bargaining: Should it be prohibited?’’ This 


is Factory's 12th survey of worker opinion 
and was made by the company’s own re- 
search department. Interviews were con- 
ducted between August 4th and August 8th 
in 32 cities in 22 states. While the actual 
number of interviews is not given, the 
statement is made that ‘Size and substance 
is such that there is less than one chance 
in twenty of statistical error exceeding plus 
or minus 3 percent.” 


AsouT THE STEEL STRIKE 


Among things that factory workers 
think, based on their replies to a series of 
questions, these stand out: 

Question: On the whole, do you think the 
steel strike was worthwhile for the workers? 
Only 14 said yes. The majority think 
local bargaining would mean shorter 
strikes. 

Question: Do you think strikes would get 
settled sooner by having one big national 
negotiation, or if union locals bargained with 
individual Companies? More than 50% 
said that bargaining should be by local 
unions, 28% said national unions, and 
20% “‘don’t know.” 

Question: Would you like to have a Union 
Shop? To this 33% said yes and 4.2% 
said no. 

It’s interesting that a large majority 
favor the principle of presidential seizure. 

Question: Do you believe we should have a 
law to permit the President to take over a 
company producing defense goods when it is 
threatened with a strike? To this 59% said 
yes and only 25% no. 

However, on the question of whether 
the President was justified in seizing the 
steel industry without a specific law, 46% 
said yes and 37% said no. 

Among the more important findings was 
that workers’ thinking has changed about 
the leaders of the company and the unions. 
Fewer think that union leaders are the 
only ones interested in them. Workers’ 
opinions of the company heads are much 
more favorable. 
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Asout Tarr-HarTLey 


The majority still want changes or re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Question: Do you think the Taft-Hartley 
Law should be left unchanged, changed in 
spots, or repealed entirely? 11% would 
leave it unchanged, 28% change in 
spots, 34% repeal, and 27% don’t know. 
Three of five union men still feel that 
some top labor leaders are hurting the 
unions. 
Question: Do you believe some national 
labor leaders have hurt unions by demanding 
too much, calling strikes, or other actions 
which people do not like? 62% say yes, a 
drop from 68% in 1946. 
Question: Which union leader has burt 
unions most in this way? 48% say Lewis, 
against 60% in 1946. 17% name Murray, 
against 3% in 1946. This seems to indi- 
cate that Murray is being singled out for 
considerable increase in criticism. 


Asout WorkKING CONDITIONS 


There were 7 questions dealing with 
working conditions in the company. All 


of these showed more favorable responses 
this year than in either of the previous 
questionnaires of 1948 and 1944. For ex- 
ample— 
Question: Would you rate your company 
as good, average or poor on paying fair wages? 
This year 59% rated the company as good 
compared with 50% in the two previous 
questionnaires. In the same way ques- 
tions dealing with equipment, working 
conditions, steady work, handling griev- 
ances, union cooperation and promotions 
are all answered more favorably this 
year than in previous years. While this 
shift in opinion has not been dramatic, 
it is definite and has not gone backwards. 

The results of this questionnaire are 
heartening for management but should 
do not give room for complacency. 

In the same issue of Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Whiting Williams, well- 
known consultant in human relations who 
gathered his material at first hand from 
the workers, writes under the title ‘“Top 
Union Leaders are Losing Touch With the 
Rank and File.”’ 





SITUATION WANTED 





LABOR RELATIONS: 214 years industrial experience in contract negotiations, grievances, arbitra- 
tions, NLRB proceedings, contract writing, Wage and Hour, Wage and Salary Administration, and 
Job Evaluation. Attorney. Master’s Degree in Labor Law. Age 29. NYC resident. Will relocate and 


travel. Reply Box 206. 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Large, growing Midwest industry wants top man, experienced this field. 
St. Louis area. Salary open. Our men know of this opening. Reply Box 198. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 4 years diversified experience. Presently employed as assistant labor 
relations director in plant of 5000. Responsible for contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, and foreman training. Previous experience includes personnel selection and placement. 
Cornell graduate. Age 28. Married veteran. Reply Box 186. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OR LABOR RELATIONS: Broad administrative background in 
personnel programs. Diversified experience includes recruitment, placement, training, job evaluation, 
grievance procedure, union negotiation. Age 36, Married. A.M. Michigan. Employed. Seeks position 
where energies and abilities can be utilized fully. Reply Box z94. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 12 years broad personnel management experience; 2 years executive 
development, national organization, 20,000 employees; 2 years college teaching; also qualified as 
executive assistant; MA personnel administration, Phi Beta Kappa; age 37, married, 3 childsen. Reply 
Box 795. ; 


LABOR RELATIONS EXECUTIVE: Ten years of broad experience in Labor Relations with large 
pans (mea familiar with other branches of personnel work. Presently employed. Lawyer with A.B. 
and law degrees. Desire position with smaller progressive company. Reply Box 297. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Canadian. 3 years experience embracing contract nego- 

tiation, employment and placement, grievance processing, wage administration, personnel training 
rograms. University graduate. Age 29. West preferred. Available February. Resume on request. 
eply Box 99. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Personnel ‘‘Man-Friday’’ in leading company able and ready for perma- 
nent major responsibility in growing organization. Excellent education, mature, married, veteran, 
fully qualified in recruiting, selection, placement, development, relations, administration, and other 
tried and new functions of personnel management. Other experience in sales, credit, production, office 
management, and public relations insures versatility and understanding for good relation of program 
to line functions and community. Prefer Eastern Penna. and New Jersey. Reply Box 200. 


RECREATION DIRECTOR: 37 years old, M.S.W. Degree in Group Work and Industrial Recreation 
three years experience as Director of employee activities © rams, nine years experience with inter- 
national recreation organization, desires to relocate, available July, 1953. Reply Box 2oz. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Or responsible position involving employment and training. B.S. degree 
Industrial Relations, 3144 years in Industrial Personnel; 3 years Military Personnel experience; pre- 
War II diversified occupations, inc. sales. Age 36, married. Devoted to continual study and self- 
improvement. Desire challenge and opportunity in progressive firm. Resume at your request. Reply 
Box 202. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: to years experience in all phases of labor 
relations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions and insurance, communications, supervisory training, discipline. 
Employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, AFL, CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 42. tent 
salary $8400. Will relocate. Reply Box 203. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Ph.D. in industrial psychology, 
M.A. in personnel management. Twelve years’ diversified experience in conduct and direction of 
industrial management research—job evaluation, attitude measurement, training aids, testing and 
selection, personnel records and procedures, etc. Many publications. Reply Box 204. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Presently employed as Assistant to Director of Employee Rela- 
tions of large industrial research Laboratory. Experienced in recruitment and placement of technical 
personnel, job evaluation, salary administration, merit rating, employee benefit plans, communica- 
tions and personnel statistics. Age 35, college graduate. Wish to locate in the Southwest with small 
company or university placement office. Reply Box 2os. 
Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at so cents a line for one insertion. Average g7 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more. 
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